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HE  Public  School  System  of  [Missouri  consists 
(1)  of  the  State  institutions;  and  (2)  of  the 
public  schools  proper.  The  State  institutions 
are  the  State  University,  three  State  Normal  Schools 
for  whites,  and  one  State  Normal  School  (Lincoln 
Institute)  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  [Missouri  was 
located  at  Colnmhia,  Boone  county,  on  .Inne  24,  1839, 
by  commissioners  appointed  and  empowered  to  select 
a site  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1839.  To  secure  the  location  at  Columbia, 
citizens  of  Boone  county  subscribed  and  i)aid  the 
sum  of  8117,900.  The  main  buihling  was  begun  in 
1840,  and  courses  of  instruction  in  academic  work 
were  opened  on  April  14,  1841.  A department  for 
the  theory  and  iiractice  of  teaching  was  established 
by  act  of  [March  11,  ISOT.  In  the  following  year 
(1868),  the  State,  for  the  first  time,  gave  the  Univer- 
sity pecuniary  aid.  The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  School  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  were  made  a department  of  the  University 
by  act  of  February  24,  1870.  The  School  of  Mining 
and  [Metallurgy  was  located  at  Kolia.  To  secure  the 
location  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  [Mechanic 
Arts  at  Columbia,  the  citizens  of  Boone  county  sub- 
scribed and  paid  the  sum  of  890,000.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Law  was  ojrened  in  October,  1872 ; the 
Department  of  Medicine,  in  February,  1873;  and  the 
Department  of  Engineering,  in  September,  1877. 
The  Expei'iment  Station  Avas  established  under  act  of 
Congress,  March  2,  1887.  The  [Missouri  State  [Military 
School  was  created  a department  of  the  I'niversity 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1889.  On  Janu- 
ary 9,  1892,  the  main  building  of  the  L’niversity  Avas 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  folloAving  March,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  sxtecial  session,  gave  the  University 
for  liuildings  and  equii>ment  the  sum  of  8236,577.  In 
this  sum,  hoAvever,  Avas  included  subscription  of 
850,000,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Boone  county. 
In  March,  1893,  the  fund  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment Avas  increased  by  a second  appropriation  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  $264,000,  and  a special  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  additional  Avas  made  for  a ncAv 
building  at  Rolla. 

The  foundation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  L'niver- 
sity  rest  on : 

(a)  The  Old  Seminary  Fund,  $122,000,  at  six  per 
cent. 


(d)  The  NeAV  Seminary  Fund,  act  of  [March  29, 
1872,  8100,000,  at  five  per  cent. 

(c)  Congressional  Land  Grant  Fund,  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  8317,000,  at  five  per  cent. 

(d)  The  United  States  Experiment  Station  Fund, 
$15,000  [ler  annum. 

(e)  Fund  from  the  act  of  Congress  of  August, 
1890  (for  the  year  1892-93),  817,023. 

(/)  55, poo  acres  of  unsohl  land. 

((/)  The  Anthony  IV.  Rollins  Aid  Fund,  interest 
on  nearly  840,000. 

{h)  The  Jas.  S.  Rollins  Scholarship,  86,000,  at  five 
jjer  cent. 

(i)  Various  gifts  by  individuals,  as  foundations 
for  xirizes. 

(j)  Entrance  and  other  fees. 

{k)  Endowment  granted  by  the  Thirty-sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  $646,958.23,  at  five  i3er  cent. 

(?)  Buildings,  grounds,  libraries,  and  equiimient, 
valued  at  $780,000  ($700,000  at  Columbia,  $80,000  at 
Rolla). 

(hi)  Axiprox)riations  for  sx-iecific  xnirposes  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State. 

These  ax)X3rox)riations  haAm  amounted  to  over 
$1,000,000  since  March,  1891,  but  in  this  sum  are 
included  the  amounts  entered  under  (e)  and  {j). 
Besides  proAdding  for  her  University  (Avhich  is  the 
head  of  the  Public  School  System)  ami  for  three 
normal  sc'hools,  [Missouri  gives  annually,  for  the 
sux.>port  of  her  elementary  xJublic  schools,  the  third 
X^art  of  her  total  State  ReAmnue  Fuml.  This  aid  from 
the  State  is  a<lded  to  the  local  school  tax.  These 
schools  recewe  also  the  income  at  six  x>er  cent  ux)on 
an  endoAvment  of  $2,909,000,  and  at  five  per  cent 
uxAon  an  endoAvment  of  $231,000. 

EEL.VTION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  last  three  years  a steady  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  articulate  the  University  courses  Avith 
those  of  the  best  high  schools  of  Missouri.  The 
University  has  submitted  the  folloAving  preparatory 
courses  Avhich  are  noAV  required  for  admission  to  the 


Freshman  Class  in  Arts,  Letters  and  Science: 

First  Year. 

First  Semester. — A.  B. — Mathematics *5 

“ “ “ Latin 5 

“ “ “ Physiology  and  Hygiene ..  4 

“ “ “ Zoology  ..! ' 3 

“ “ “ ^ tMilitary  Science  or  Book- 

^^eeping 3 


First  Semester. — L.  B. — ^Mathematics 

“ “ “ Latin 

“ “ “ T’liysiology  and  11  vgiene... 

“ “ “ U.'S.  History 

“ “ “ t31ilitary  Science  or  Book- 

Keeping 

“ “ S.  B. — Mathematics 

“ “ “ Latin,  (lernian  or  French.. 

“ “ “ Pliysiology  and  Hygiene... 

“ “ “ r.'s.  History ' 

“ “ tiVlilitary  Science  or  Book- 

Keeping 

Second  Semester. — A.  B. — Mathematics 

“ “ “ Latin 

“ “ “ English  

“ “ “ Botany 
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5 
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“ flMilitary  Science  or 

Book-Kee])ing 3 

L.  B. — Mathematics 5 

“ Latin 5 

“ English  5 

“ Botany  3 

“ tl^Iilitary  Science  or 

Bo(jk-Keeping 3 

S.B. — Mathematics 5 

“ Latin,  Herman  or  French.  5 

“ English  5 

“ Botany 3 

“ tlMilitary  Science  or 

Book-Keeping 3 


Second  Year. 


First  Semester. — A.  B. — Mathematics 5 

“ “ “ Latin 5 

“ “ “ English  5 

“ “ Hreek ,5 

“ “ L.  B. — Mathematics 5 

“ “ “ Latin 5 

“ “ “ Flnglish  ,5 

“ “ “ Physics 3 

“ “ “ Zoology 3 

“ “ S.  B. — ^Mathematics ,5 

**  “ Eatin,  Herman  or  French..  5 

“ “ “ English  5 

“ “ “ Physics 3 

“ “ “ Zoology 3 

Second  Semester. — A.  B. — Mathematics 5 

“ “ “ Latin 5 

“ “ “ Plivsical  Heography 5 

“ “ “ Greek 5 

L.  B. — IMathematics 5 

“ “ “ Latin 5 

“ “ “ Physical  Geography 5 

“ American  Literature 2 

“ “ “ Civil  Government 3 

“ “ S.  B. — Mathematics 5 

Latin,  German  or  French.  5 

“ “ Physical  Geography 5 

“ “ “ American  Literature 2 

“ “ “ Civil  Government 3 


*The  figure  opposite  each  subject  in^dicates  the  number  of  hours 
per  rveek 
t Optional. 


The  high  schools  have  been  accepting  these 
requirements  and  falling  into  line  to  give  success  to 
this  great  scheme  of  unification  of  the  schools  of 
-Missouri.  To  secure  entry  of  apjiroval,  correspond- 
ence is  solicited  by  the  president  and  faculty  with  all 
the  high  schools  of  the  State. 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  schools  have  been  approved,  and 
their  certificate  will  admit  the  bearer  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination : 

Name  of  School.  Location. 

Bethany  High  School,  3* Bethany. 

California  High  School,  4 California. 

Cameron  High  School,  4 Cameron. 

Carrollton  High  School,  3 Carrollton. 

Carthage  High  School  Carthage 

Chillicothe  High  School,  4 Chillicothe. 

Clinton  Academy,  4 Clinton. 

Clinton  High  School,  3 Clinton. 

Cooper  Institute,  3 Boonville. 

Craig  High  School,  4 Craig. 

Ft.  Smith  High  School,  4 Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Hamilton  High  School,  3 Hamilton. 

Hannibal  High  School,  4 Hannibal. 

Higginsville  High  School,  3 Higginsville. 

Hooper  Institute,  3 Clarksburg. 

Independence  High  School,  3 Independence. 

.lefferson  City  High  School,  4 Jefferson  City. 

Joplin  High  School,  4 Jojdin. 

Kansas  City  High  School,  4 Kansas  City. 

Kemper  Fannly  School,  4 Boonville. 

Lamar  High  School,  3 Lamar. 

Louisiana  High  School,  3 Louisiana. 

Mai'on  High  School,  3 Macon. 

Marmaduke  ^Military  Academy,  4. ..Sweet  Springs. 

Marshall  High  School,  3 ^Marshall. 

Maryville  High  School,  4 Maryville. 

IMenqilns  High  School,  3 Memphis. 

Mexico  High  School,  3 IMexico. 

Milan  High  School,  3 IMilan. 

Missouri  ^Military  Academy,  4 Mexico. 

Mound  City  High  School,  4 Mound  City. 

Mountain  Grove  Academy,  4 ^Mountain  Grove. 

Neosho  High  School,  3 Neosho. 

Nevada  High  School,  3 Nevada. 

Odessa  High  School,  3 Odessa. 

Otterville  College Otterville. 

Paris  High  School,  4 Paris. 

Perry  Institute,  4 Perry. 

Richmond  High  School,  3 Richmond. 

Salem  High  School,  4 Salem. 

Salisbury  Academy,  4 Salisbury. 

Savannah  High  School,  4 Savannah. 

Sedalia  High  School,  4 Sedalia. 

Shelbina  High  School,  4 Shelbina. 

Slater  High  School Slater. 

St.  Josepli  High  School,  4 St.  Joseph. 

St.  James  Miltary  Academy,  4 Macon. 

St.  Louis  High  School,  4 St.  Louis. 

Tipton  High  School Tipton. 

Trenton  High  School,  4 Trenton. 

Wentworth  Academy,  4 Lexington. 

Westport  High  School Westport. 

"Windsor  High  School,  3 "Windsor. 

Total  number  of  Approved  Schools,  53. 

*The  figure  attached  to  the  name  of  the  school  indicates  the 
number  of  years  in  the  course  of  study. 

Note. — By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  the 
student  who  attains  the  highest  rank  in  the  grad- 
uating class  of  any  approved  school  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University 
or  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  without 
the  payment  of  the  ordinary  matriculation  fees. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  observation  of  the  following  list,  the  men  who 

teach  and  the  subjects  taught  will  be  made  known : 

R.  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  President. 

J.  S.  Blackwell,  iM.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty. 

J.  G.  Norwood,  iM.  I).,  LL.  L.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Physics. 

Paul  Schweitzer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  W.  JIcAlester,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  Diseases  of  Wonien  and  Children. 

■\V.  Moss,  JI.  T>.,  Pi'ofessor  of  Anatomy  and  Practice 
of  Jledicine,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

J.  S.  Blackwell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
and  Jlodern  Languages. 

W.  C.  Tindall,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

John  C.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1).,  Professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 

E.  A.  Allen,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature. 

JV.  B.  Smith, 'A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy. 

■VVm.  AV.  Clendenin,  S.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology  and  ^Mineralogy. 

H.  C.  Penn,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

G.  D.  Purinton,  A.  JL,  AL  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

G.  C.  Broadhead,  AI.  S..  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Alineralogy. 

J.  A.  A'antis,  LL.  B.,  Resident  Professor  of  Law. 

B.  F.  Hoffman,  L.  AL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Alodern 

Languages. 

AL  L.  Lipscomb,  A.  AI.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

AV.  B.  Richards,  AI.  A.,  Professor  of  Alathematics  at 
the  School  of  Alines. 

E.  D.  Porter,  AI.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Alechanic 
Arts  and  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

A.  L.  AIcRae,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
School  of  Alines. 

A.  Alartin,  A.  AL,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty. 

AA'.  G.  Alanly,  AI.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

AI.  L'pdegraff,  AI.  S.,  B.  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Alathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the 
Observatory. 

J.  P.  Blanton,  A.  AL,  Professor  of  Theorj'  and 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

J.  AI.  Burnam,  A.  AI.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

G.  A.  AA'auchope,  AI.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

C.  AA'.  Alarx,  B.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Shop  AA^ork  in 

Department  of  Alechanic  Arts. 

John  AV.  Connoway,  AI.  D.  C.,  AI.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  (Human  and  Comparative). 

AV.  Shrader,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 


E.  G.  Harris,  C.  E.,  Director  of  School  of  Alines  and 

Professor  of  Engineering. 

F.  Homburg,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistrj'. 
.John  D.  Lawson,  B.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Paul  Evans,  AL  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and 

Bacteriology. 

C.  A.  Keffer,  AL  H.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Alex.  Alaitland,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  En- 
gineering. 

F.  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Politi- 

cal Economy. 

, Professor  of  Electrical  and  Alechanical 

Engineering  (to  be  appointed  soon). 

, Professor  of  Art. 

— , Professor  of  Philosophy  (to  lie  ap- 

pointed soon ) . 

E.  AV.  Bowen,  A.  AL,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

English  Language  ami  Literature. 

R.  H.  Hood,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Leo  AViener,  Assistant  Professor  of  Alodern  Lan- 
guages. 

S.  A.  Smoke,  Lieutenant  E.  S.  Army,  Professor  of 

Alilitary  Science  and  Tactics. 

John  Pickard,  A.  AI.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Archaeology. 

AA".  H.  Seamon,  B.  A.  S.,  Professor  of  Chennstry  and 
Aletallurgy  at  School  of  Alines. 

, Professor  of  Elocution. 

P.  J.  AA'ilkins,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  School  of  Alines. 
Silas  Dinsmore,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

AA'.  R.  Ifodson,  S.  B.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

J.  F.  Paxton,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Latin  and  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty. 

T.  L.  Rubey,  A.  AL,  Instructor  in  the  School  of 

Alines. 

I).  C.  Jackling,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Aletal- 
lurgy at  School  of  Alines. 

C.  B.  Kearick,  Assistant  in  Alechanic  Arts. 

AI.  S.  King,  AI.  Acc’ts,  Instructor  in  Commercial 
School. 

AV.  R.  Gentry,  L.  B.,  Assistant  in  Alodern  Lan- 
guages. 

G.  L.  Brown.  S.  B.,  Tutor  in  Alathematics. 

J.  A.  Sheafer,  Tutor  in  Alathematics. 

AI.  H.  Lockwood,  Tutor  in  Alineralogy  and  Physics. 
C.  L.  Hare,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

N.  C.  Riggs,  Tutor  in  Alathematics. 

F.  B.  AVilliams,  S.  B.,  Tutor  in  Alathematics. 

H.  A".  Blarcom,  Assistant  in  Shop  AA'ork. 

I.  Loeb,  S.  B.,  Tutor  in  History. 

NORAIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School  movement  in  Alissouri  began 
as  early  as  1843,  when  President  Lathrop,  of  the  State 
University,  in  an  able  paper  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  and  Board  of  Curators  the  importance  of 
establishing  a Normal  Department  in  that  institution. 
In  184.5,  Governor  John  C.  Edwards  calleil  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  importance  of 
normal  training  as  an  element  in  a successful  system 
of  public  instruction,  and  Governor  Austin  .V.  King, 
who  succeeded  Air.  Edwards  in  1S4S.  made  similar 


recommendations.  In  ISHO,  the  State  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation in  session  at  St.  Louis,  passed  resolutions 
strongly  favoring  the  founding  of  State  formal 
Schools. 

The  first  definite  movement  towanl  the  actual 
founding  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  was  made 
by  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  In  accordance  with  action 
previously  taken  by  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  a 
City  Normal  School  was  opened  October  28th,  18.17. 
The  institution  was  established  expressly  fur  the 
purpose  of  training  female  teachers  for  the  district 
schools  of  the  city,  ami  has  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  with  no  material  change  in  the  original 
pui’iiose. 

In  1868,  President  Lathrop’s  eloquent  appeal  of 
twenty-five  years  before  found  exiu-ession  in  the 
establishing  of  a Normal  Department  in  the  State 
University.  This  action  of  the  <'urators,  contem- 
plated not  merely  a chair  of  pedagogies  with 
advanced  lectures  and  discussions  on  the  silence  of 
eilucation,  I>ut  an  actual  training  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  the  State.  The  great  want  in 
that  direction  iloubtless  guided  the  University 
authorities  in  their  action.  The  intention  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  organization  of  the  department,  which 
was  adopted  at  the  time.  K.  L.  Kijiley,  A.  IM.,  was 
chosen  I»ean  and  Professor  of  Pedagogies;  I).  AV.  P>. 
Kurtz,  A.  ]’>.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Normal 
School;  Airs.  (A  A.  Pipley,  Principal  of  the  Alodel 
School,  and  Aliss  Alary  B.  Read,  Assistant. 

It  was  not  until  1870,  that  legislative  action  was 
taken,  looking  towards  the  establishment  of  State 
Normal  Schools.  In  February  of  that  year,  the 
Twenty-fifth  General  i Assembly,  in  response  to  a 
memorial  from  convention  of  colored  citizens, 
passed  an  act  creating  a Normal  Itejiartment  in  Lin- 
coln Institute,  a 2)rivate  institution  located  at.leffer- 
son  City. 

The  Institute  was  foun<led  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  The  62d  and  6.5th  Alissouri 
colored  regiments,  before  they  were  disbanded, 
created  a fund  of  nearly  .§7,000  for  the  purjiose  of 
establi.shing  a school  for  the  higher  education  of 
colored  youth  in  the  State.  Subsequently  a Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  and  the  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1866.  This  Hoard  appointed  agents  to 
solicit  money  from  benevolent  persons,  and  in  1871 
the  present  main  buihling  was  erected.  From  1870 
up  to  1879  tlie  Institute  received  regular  appropria- 
tions from  the  State  for  support  of  its  Normal  Depart- 
ment, but  being  at  that  time  somew  hat  embarrassed 
by  debts,  the  Legislature  appropriated  §5,000  for 
their  liipiidation  conditioned  ujion  the  transfer  of  the 
property  to  the  State.  This  was  promptly  done  and 
the  Institute  became  a full-fledged  State  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  Since 
that  time,  the  Legislature  has  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  a College  and  an  Industrial 
Department.  It  has  also  marie  liberal  appropriations 
for  apparatus,  additions  to  the  library  and  for  main- 
tenance. 


THE  GENERAL  LAW  ESTABLISHING  NOR.MAL  SCHOOLS. 

A few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  a 
Normal  I)epartment  in  Lini'oln  Institute,  a general 
law  establishing  Normal  Schools  was  passed.  This 
act  divided  the  State  into  two  Normal  School  dis- 
tricts. The  first  includerl  all  the  counties  north  of 
the  Alissouri  river ; and  the  second,  all  the  counties 
lying  south  of  the  river  except  the  county  of  St. 
Louis. 

BOARD  OF  KECiENTS. 

The  same  act  created  a Board  of  Regents  to  be 
composed  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  then 
constitute<l,  and  four  other  citizens,  two  from  each 
Normal  Sidiool  District,  to  be  ajipointeil  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Board  of  Regents  thus  constituteil  was  empow- 
ered to  locate  the  schools  under  the  conditions  named 
in  the  act;  to  ap])oint  and  dismiss  teachers;  to  direct 
the  course  of  instructif)n  ; to  designate  the  text-books 
to  be  used  ; to  direct  wliat  rejiorts  should  be  made  to 
them;  and,  in  short,  to  assume  the  entire  direction, 
of  the  affairs  of  the  schools. 

CLAN  OF  ESTABLISHING  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  location  of  the  schools  ivas  to  be  determined 
by  competitive  bids.  The  law  provided  that  the  for- 
mal School  in  each  ilistrict  should  be  located  in  the 
county  offering  the  greatest  inducements  by  way  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  not  less  than  §25,000  in  value. 
Any  county  or  city  in  the  districtwas  authorized  “to 
ilonate  or  subscribe  to  the  Normal  School  of  the  dis- 
trict in  'which  it  was  located,  such  sum  of  money  as 
two-thirds  of  the  (lualitied  voters  thereof  should,  at  a 
regular  or  special  election  held  therein,  determine 
uiion  ; and,  to  xuiy  the  same,  might  issue  bonds  run- 
ning for  not  less  tluin  twenty  years,  and  bearing 
interest  not  to  exceed  ten  jier  cent.’’ 

The  Board  of  Regents  was  authorized  to  receive  the 
bids  of  the  several  localities  contesting  for  the  differ- 
ent schools,  and  to  select  from  among  them  in  each 
case  the  one  considered  the  most  favorable  for  the 
jiurpose  intended.  The  Board  was  also  authorized 
“to  inspect  luiildings,  if  suitable  ones  were  offered, 
and  to  assess  their  value,  suggest  plans  for  new 
buildings,  or  improvements  on  such  as  'were  offered.” 
AA^hen  completed  in  acconlance  with  the  law,  the 
]iroperty  w as  to  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  held  in  trust  for  Normal  School  jiurposes. 

THE  LOC.VTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  passage  of  the  law  led  to  prompt  action  in  both 
districts.  After  sharp  and  somewhat  bitter  contests, 
continued  for  several  months,  the  Normal  School  of 
the  First  District  was  located  at  Kirksville,  in  Adair 
county,  and  that  of  the  Second  at  AVarrensburg,  in 
Johnson  county. 

THE  KIRKSVILLE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  contest  for  the  location  of  the  First  District 
school,  Livingston  and  Adair  counties  were  the 
principal  contestants.  A I'uivate  Normal  School  had 
been  organizeil  at  Kirksville  in  1868,  and  at  the 


time  of  the  contest  was  in  a very  prosperous  con- 
dition. This  gave  Adair  county  the  advantage,  and 
when  the  bids  of  the  two  counties  were  comiiared, 
it  was  decided  that  the  offer  of  Adair  county  (the 
sum  of  §100, 0(X)  and  a campus  of  ten  acres)  was  the 
best ; and  the  school  was  accordingly  located  at 
Kirksville. 

The  property  of  the  private  Normal  School  was 
therefore  transferred  to  the  State,  and  the  institu- 
tion was  ofiened  as  a State  Normal  School,  Janiiarv 
2d,  1871. 

At  the  close  of  its  first  year  as  a State  School,  it 
reported  321  students.  In  1892,  it  reported  an  enroll- 
ment of  590  students  in  the  Normal  Department  and 
107  pu2)ils  in  the  Training  School,  making  a total  of 
603.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  reported  at 


that  time,  was  as  follows: 

Elementary,  or  Two  Years  Course 686 

Advanced,  or  Four  Years  Course 262 


THE  w.cKKEXsnrRc;  school. 

In  the  Second  District,  the  principal  coniiietitors 
for  the  school  were  Pettis  and  Johnson  counties. 
The  Board  of  Regents  at  first  decided  that  the  Pettis 
county  proposition  was  the  best,  and  located  the 
school  at  Sedalia  ; Imt  owing  to  alleged  tardiness  on 
the  jiart  of  the  Pettis  county  authorities  in  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  question  was  re- 
opened and  the  location  changed  to  IVarrensburg. 

To  secure  the  location  of  tlie  school — 

Johnson  county  voted  in  ten  per  cent  bonds. ..8128, 000 


Warrensburg  voted  in  ten  per  cent  bonds 45.000 

Making  a total  of ; 8173,000 


Citizens  donated  a camj^us  of  16  acres,  within  six 
blocks  of  the  Public  Square. 

Imineiliately  after  tlie  re-location  of  the  school, 
one  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  town  was 
leased,  and  the  school  was  oj)ened  for  the  admission 
of  students  Jlay  10th.  1871.  After  a summer  session  of 
fourteen  weeks,  it  closeil  for  the  year.  Since  the 
first  year  the  annual  sessions  have  been  fortv  weeks 
each.  During  the  fractional  year  above  mentioned, 
there  were  enrolled  87  students;  in  1892,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  Normal  Department  was  874,  ami  in  the 
Training  School  164,  making  a total  enrollment  of 
1,038. 

The  number  of  graduates  rejiorted  in  1892  was — 


Elementary,  or  Two  Years  Course 877 

Advanced,  or  Four  A'ears  Course 200 


CAPE  GIR.^RnEAU  SCHOOL. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  reaching  IVarrensburg 
from  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Second  District, 
there  soon  arose  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
establishing  a school  in  Southeast  (Missouri.  Accord- 
ingly, the  General  Assembly,  in  1873,  formed  a new 
district  Vjy  dividing  the  Second.  The  line  of  division 
began  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Gasconade  county 
and  ran  south  by  the  western  boundary  of  G asconade, 
Crawford,  Dent,  Shannon  and  Oregon  counties  to  the 
Arkansas  line. 


In  locating  the  school  for  the  new  district  (after- 
wards the  Third)  the  plan  that  liad  been  previously 
followed  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts  was 
adopted. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  after  duly  considering  the 
various  offers  made  by  the  competing  localities, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  town  of  Cajre  Girardeau, 
which  had  offered  850,000  and  the  choice  of  a large 
campus  (10  acres)  to  be  selected  from  several  eligible 
sites  near  the  town. 

In  the  case  of  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  the 
Board  of  Regents,  after  determining  the  location 
of  the  schools,  took  jjossession  of  the  funds  and  other 
irroperty,  and  undertook  to  superintend  the  erection 
and  equiimient  of  buildings.  As  a result,  neither 
buildings  nor  equipments  were  such  has  should  have 
been  obtained  for  the  money  donated  to  the  State 
by  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  were 
located.  The  Cape  Girardeau  Local  Committee, 
2:)rofiting  by  the  exjjerience  of  Kirksville  and  Warrens- 
burg, themselves  suiierintended  the  erection  of  the 
buildings.  The  committee  pushed  the  work  with 
such  vigor  that  in  a short  time  the  buildings  were 
erected  and  equii)iied  for  school  work,  and  turned 
over  to  the  State  authorities  without  debt. 

The  first  session  of  the  school  was  opened  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1873.  In  1892,  this  school  rejjorted  an  attend- 
ance of  372  students.  The  whole  numl)er  of  graduates 
since  the  organization,  as  then  reported,  is: 

Elementary,  or  Two  Years  Course 436 

Advanced,  or  Four  Years  Course 116 

CONCLUSION. 

The  founding  of  the  Missouri  State  Normal  Schools 
was  the  result  of  a comjiact  between  the  State  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  several  communities  in  which  the 
schools  were  located  on  the  other.  In  consideration 
of  the  jirojierty  donated  to  the  State,  each  school  was 
granted  the  right,  through  its  Board  of  Regents,  to 
jiresent  to  the  .Auditor  of  State  at  the  end  of  every 
six  months,  a claim  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  ($2,500),  and  the  Auilitor  was 
authorizeil  and  required  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
school  for  that  sum.  The  money  thus  drawn  was  to 
be  used  only  in  payment  of  teai'hers’  salaries.  This 
sum  was  sutlicient  for  the  iiuriiose  in  the  early  history 
of  the  schools,  but  as  students  increased  in  number 
and  more  teachers  became  necessary,  it  proved  quite 
inadequate,  and  the  amount  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  successive  legislatures.  The  largest 
sum  now  approjiriated  to  any  one  school  is  813.750  a 
year  to  the  school  at  Warrensburg.  This  sum  falls 
§5,800  short  of  i^aying  teachers’  salaries.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  from  tuition. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  are  required  by  law  to 
admit  no  students,  except  such  as  pledge  themselves  to 
follow  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  State,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  ninety  per  cent 
or  more  of  those  graduating  redeem  the  pledge  in 
good  faith.  In  addition  to  this,  large  numbers  of  the 
undergraduates  enter  the  common  schools  every 
year  and  do  good  work  as  teachers. 


Sometliiiig  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Normal 
Schools  may  be  estimated  i)y  a careful  analysis  of 
the  following  table : 


School. 

1 

Enrollment  in  1892.*  ! 

Missouri  Countie.s  ' 

Represented  in  1892.  | 

i 
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Kirksville 

596 

48 

47 

685 

262 

'Warrensburg 

874 

107 

877 

200 

Cape  Girardeau  

273 

31 

43 

436 

116 

Lincoln  Institute 

100 

43 

7 

H9 

66 

Totals 

1,843 

188 

204 

2,087 

644 

^Training  departments  not  included. 


That  the  Normal  Schools  are  popular  with  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  are  daily  growing  in  favor 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  nund)er  of  students  in 
attemlance  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  dis- 
triliuted  over  the  vState. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  PROPER. 

iScope  and  Classiftcation. — The  jiublic  schools  proper 
consist  of  country,  village,  town  and  city  schools. 
Legally,  these  schools  are  diviiled  into  two  classes : 
(!)  Those  with  a board  of  three  directors ; (2)  with 
a boanl  of  six  directors.  The  former  imdude  all  the 
country  schools  with  one  teacher,  nearly  all  the 
villages,  and  a few  towns  that  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  six-director  organization.  The 
latter  class  includes  all  the  schools  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  most  of  those  in  the  smaller  towns. 
In  these  two  classes  of  schools  is  taught  a course  of 
study  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  elements  of  the 
common  branches,  in  the  weakest  country  scdiool,  to 
a strong  eight-year  course  in  ju'imary  and  grammar 
grades  sup])lemented  l:)y  a four-year  high  school 
course,  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

SCHOOL  Fi'XDS. 

Missouri’s  ])ublic  school  fund  consists  (1)  of  per- 
manent funds,  and  (2)  of  funds  not  j)ermanent 
(derived  from  local  taxation).  Permanent  funds  are 
(1 ) township ; (2)  county;  (3)  State,  and  (4)  perma- 
nent district. 

Toicnship  Fund. — In  the  organic  act  of  Congress 
(1812)  by  which  the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  erected 
from  that  of  Louisiana,  and  its  temporary  govern- 
ment organizeil,  the  following  important  X’l'ovision 
occurs:  “Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  ami  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  encouraged  and  jirovided  for  from  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  territory,  in  such 
manner  as  Congress  may  deem  expedient.”  In  pur- 
suance of  the  ilesign  contained  in  the  above  i')rovis- 
ion,  the  act  authorizing  the  peo])le  of  the  Territory  of 
IMissouri  to  form  a constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment contained  the  following:  “Section  numbered 


sixteen  in  every  township,  and  when  such  township 
has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands 
equivalent  thereto  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall 
be  granted  to  the  State  for  tlie  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  township  for  the  use  of  schools.”  This 
grant  of  land  amounted  to  1,208,000  acres — a munif- 
icent grant.  Article  YI.  of  Missouri’s  first  constitu- 
tion was  as  follows:  “Schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  l)e  encouraged  in  this  State, 
and  the  General  Assembly  shall  take  measures  to 
preserve  from  waste  or  damage  such  lands  as  have 
been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in 
this  State,  ami  shall  apply  the  funds  which  may 
arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
object  of  the  grant.  One  school  or  more  shall  be 
established  in  each  township  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught 
gratis.”  The  sixteenth  section  in  every  township 
having  been  secured  to  the  State  for  school  purjioses, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  make 
provision  for  the  preservation  of  this  land  and  the 
use  of  the  jn'oceeds.  An  act  apjiroved  1820  author- 
ized the  county  courts,  through  comnussioners,  to 
preserve  the  lands  from  Avaste,  and  to  rent  or  lease 
them,  “provided  always  that  the  said  commissioners 
shall  have  no  power  to  sell  or  alienate  said  lands  or 
any  part  thereof.”  In  1822,  the  above  act  Avas 
amended  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  court 
to  appoint  tAvo  commissioners  in  each  toAvnship  to 
take  charge  of  the  school  lands,  and  to  erect  school- 
houses  in  each  tOAvnshij).  It  will  be  noted  that  no 
proA'ision  had  been  made  for  the  saleot  the  sixteenth 
section.  The  General  Assend:)!}'  having  been 
repeatedly  urgeil  l.)y  Governor  Miller  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  the  toAvnship  lands,  passed  an  act,  in  1831, 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section,  and 
the  loan  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  Thus  Avas  taken 
the  momentous  step  that  ])laced  this  magnificent  land 
grant  under  the  control  r f the  resjAective  county  courts 
— aliody  not  under  bond  for  that  purpose.  The  sixty 
years  elapsing  from  this  enactment  have  Avitnessed  a 
most  improAddenf  management  of  this  land  grant. 
I )uring  that  time,  some  county  courts,  through  fraud — 
many  through  indiscretion  and  innocent  mismanage- 
ment— have  scpiamlered  this  fund  beyond  measure. 
The  lands  Avere  sold  at  grossly  inadequate  prices.  The 
fumls  derived  from  the  sale  Avere  loaned  on  insuffi- 
cient security — sometimes  to  faAmrites.  But  from  the 
Avreck  of  this  mismanagement,  the  toAvnship  fund, 
increasing  annually,  noAV  amounts  to  §3,370,369.90. 
This  fund  Avas  increased,  the  last  year,  the  sum  of 
§100,783.64.  But  the  reign  of  mismanagement  is 
over.  The  hiAV  noAV  provides  that  the  county  court 
shall  loan  the  toAvnship  funds  on  unencumbered 
real  estate  security  of  double  the  value  of  the  loan, 
Avith  ijersonal  security  in  addition  thereto.  The 
annual  proceeds  of  this  fund  are  distributed  by  the 
county  court  annually  in  August  to  the  schools  of  the 
respective  tOAvnships,  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration 
(betAveen  the  ages  of  six  and  tAventy) . This  annual 
income  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  $233,682.59. 


County  Fund. — The  chief  source  of  the  county 
school  fund  is  the  grant  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, to  the  State  of  iMissouri,  of  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  amounting  to  about  4,000,000  acres. 
Uniler  authority  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
(18oS  and  18-59),  these  lands  were  patented  to  the 
respective  counties,  and,  like  the  township  lands, 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  courts. 
Here,  again,  we  meet  with  gross  mismanagement, 
and  more  or  less  fraud.  Had  this  magnificent  grant 
of  land  been  properly  managed,  it  would  have 
made  a school  fund  as  enduring  as  time.  In  many 
counties  the  lands  were  sold  for  a few  cents  an 
acre,  although  the  minimum  price  had  been  fixed 
at  SI. 25  per  acre.  Like  the  township  funds,  these 
were  loaned  on  insufficient  security.  In  one  county, 
S182,748.54  in  swamj)  land  script  was  paid  for  a 
levee  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  In  another 
county,  1-50,000  acres  of  land  were  subscribed  to  a 
railroad.  The  county  school  fund  is  also  increased 
annually  by  the  net  proceeds  of  lines,  penalties, 
forfeitures  and  estrays.  Notwithstanding  the  deotrdes 
of  waste  and  fraud,  this  fund  has  increased  during  the 
last  year  $86,770.75,  ami  now  amounts  to  $3,788,559.28. 
It  is  loaned  under  the  direction  of  the  county  court  on 
unencumbered  real  estate  of  double  the  value  of 
the  loan,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 
The  annual  proceeds  of  this  fund,  amounting,  during 
the  last  year,  to  $320,537.03,  is  distributed  in  August 
of  each  year  to  the  respective  districts  of  the  county, 
in  proportion  to  the  pupils  of  school  age  (between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty). 

State  Fund. — This  fund  had  its  origin  with  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1820,  authorizing  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  to  form  a constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Hnion. 
This  act  provided,  among  other  things:  “All  salt 
springs  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number  with  six 
sections  of  laml  adjoining  to  each,  shall  be  granted 
to  said  State  for  the  use  of  said  State.”  By  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  (1837),  the 
donation  of  saline  lands  was  made  the  nucleus  of 
of  our  present  State  school  fund,  at  that  time 
denominateil  the  “Common  School  Fund.”  At  the 
same  time,  (Missouri’s  share  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  States  was  set  apart  to  this  fund.  It 
was  provided  that  the  interest  and  dividends  upon 
the  funds  arising  from  these  two  sources  should 
be  applied  to  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fund 
until  the  sum  should  aggregate  $500,000,  after  which, 
the  income  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  “teachers  in  common  schools.”  From  surplus 
revenue,  (Missouri  received,  in  1837,  $382,33-5.  In 
1838,  the  amount  received  from  the  saline  fund  was 
$39,935.  This  ^tate  fund  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  from  the  saline  grant,  from  sale  of  State 
Tobacco  warehouse,  from  executors’  and  admin- 
istrators’ funds,  from  internal  improvement  fund 
and  premium  on  gold  interest,  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
esitrays  and  sale  of  lands,  from  fees  paid  by  notaries 
public,  and  from  appropriations  of  moneys  received 
from  the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  war 


expenditures.  This  last  is  by  far  the  largest 
receipt,  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  and  was  received 
in  1867.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  April  17,  1866,  the  State  of  Missouri  was 
reimbursed  for  large  sums  of  money  spent  in  en- 
rolling, equipping  and  maintaining  militia  forces 
employed  by  the  Ignited  States  in  sux^pressing  the 
Rebellion.  The  amount  thus  exj^ended  ].)y  the  State 
exceeded  $7,000,000,  to  raise  which  ojjpressive  taxes 
were  levied  during  the  years  1863,  1864, 1865  and  1866. 
Another  consideration  for  the  aiipropriation  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  $1,500,000  was  the  fact  that 
for  the  seven  years  ending  1867,  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  twenty-five  j^er  cent  of  the  State  revenue, 
for  school  purposes,  had  been  withheld.  From  the 
sale  of  the  State  Tobacco  IVarehouse,  the  State 
school  fund  was  increased  in  1865,  $132,000.  By 
transfers  from  the  executors’  and  administrators’ 
fund  in  1875,  this  fund  was  increased  about  $45,000. 
This  fund  now  amounts  to  $3,140,8-53,  and  is  invested 
in  Missouri  State  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
$2,909,000  at  six  jicr  cent  and  $231,000  at  five  per 
cent.  The  annual  x)roceeds  (interest)  from  this 
fund  is  api^ortioned  by  the  State  Superintendent 
annually  in  July  to  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  be 
by  these  counties  apportioned  in  August  to  the 
school  districts  of  the  resjiective  counties  in  i)roi3or- 
tion  to  the  enumeration  of  iiersons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund 
have  been  thus  distributeil  since  1842,  at  which  time 
the  $-500,000  limitation  (previously  si>oken  of)  had 
been  passed. 

Between  1853  and  1887,  one-fourth  of  the  State 
revenue  (exclusive  of  the  interest  and  sinking  funds) 
was  set  apart  for  annual  distribution  by  the 
State  Suiierintendent.  Since  1887,  one-third  of  this 
revenue  has  been  set  apart  (Constitution  of  1875  pro- 
vides for  one-fourth) . 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837,  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  chartered,  and  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  school  funds  were  invested 
by  the  Governor  in  the  stock  of  this  bank.  This 
proved  to  be  a very  unfortunate  investment.  IVe 
find  the  State  Su2:iei-intendents  in  their  annual  rex^orts 
comxdaining  again  and  again  at  the  uncertainty  of 
the  dividends  from  the  school  funds  invested  in  this 
bank.  Sometimes  the  dividends  were  tardily  x^aid; 
sometimes  not  at  all — notably  in  1843  and  1844.  In 
1866,  the  stock  held  by  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  (Missouri  was  sold  to  Cax^t.  Jas.  B.  Eads. 
Payment  therefor  was  made  by  him  in  State  of  Mis- 
souri bonds.  In  1872,  in  lieu  of  the  bonds  and 
accumulated  interest,  a certificate  of  indebtedness  of 
$900,000  was  issued.  In  the  meantime,  in  1867,  the 
$1,500,000  reimbursement  for  war  expienditures  was 
invested  in  Ignited  States  6%  bonds.  In  1875,  the 
L'nited  States  bonds  were  changed  to  (Missouri  6% 
bonds.  In  1881,  an  act  was  XJassed  x^roviding  for  the 
issue  of  a consolidated  certificate  of  indebte<lness  in 
lieu  of  the  $2,009,000  invested  in  Missouri  6%  bonds 
and  the  $900,000  invested  in  (Missouri  6%  certificates 
of  indebtedness.  A certificate  of  indebtedness  is  far 


preferable  to  an  investment  of  the  school  fund  in 
either  United  States  or  State  of  IMissouri  bonds. 
"With  the  maturity  of  bonds  and  their  payment,  the 
fund  commissioners  continually  lind  themselves  in 
possession  of  a school  fund  for  which  they  must  seek 
investment. 

Permanent  District  Fund. — Permanent  district 
public  school  funds  are  such  as  have  l.ieen  secured  to 
a district  by  grant,  gift,  devise  or  special  legislation. 
These  funds  are  held  in  trust  for  the  respective 
districts,  only  the  interest  being  used  annually. 
This  fund  has  increased  during  tlie  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  ?3-l,382.94,  and  now  amounts  to  $.59,400.92. 
The  grand  total  of  State,  county,  township  and  per- 
manent <listrict  funds  now  amounts  to  811,551,147.33 
— the  largest  available  permanent  school  fund  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  last  annual  apportionment 
by  the  State  Superintendent  was  8900.250.80,  and  was 
ajiportioned  to  919,014  2^ersons  of  school  age. 

Local  Funds. — The  school  funds  so  far  discussed 
are  permanent — suliject  to  increase,  but  not  to 
decrease — the  2‘'rinci2)al  remaining  inviolate,  only 
the  iiroceeds  being  ajiiiortioned  for  jiayment  of 
teachers’  wages.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  Indetly 
discuss  school  funds  not  i)ermanent — those  arising 
from  local  taxation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  design 
of  the  General  Government,  in  its  muniticent  grants 
of  land  for  school  jairiarses,  that  a system  of  free 
education  should  he  maintained  without  resort  to 
local  taxation  ‘ but  the  imxirovident  management  of 
these  lands  thwarteil  this  benevolent  design.  Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  school  law  of  18()5,  funds  for 
2:)ayment  of  teachers  were  provided  from  the  income 
of  State,  county,  and  townshij)  fuinls,  sui^idemented 
by  tuition  collected  by  a school  officer.  During  all 
these  years  iirior  to  18i)5,  schoolhouses  were  built 
from  funds  arising  l>oth  from  local  taxation  and  from 
private  enterj)rise.  P>ut  with  the  enactment  of  the 
school  law  of  1895,  the  j)endulum  swung  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  i>ermitting  the  township  boards  to 
levy  two  jier  cent  for  school  puri)oses  without  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  qualified  voters.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  tliis  board  could  levy 
for  building  jHirposes.  The  reaction  came  with  the 
enactment  of  the  school  law  of  1874,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  1875.  These  threw  the  most  stringent  safe- 
guards about  taxation,  wholly  depriving  boards  of 
the  authority  to  levy  taxes  for  building  purposes,  and 
limiting  their  authority  to  levy  for  school  purj)Oses 
to  forty  cents  on  the  8100  valuation.  It  is  provided, 
however  (Section  8005,  It.  S.  of  1889),  that  this  levy 
(forty  cents)  for  school  pui’i^oses  may  he  increased, 
not  to  exceed  sixty-live  cents  in  country  districts, 
and  one  hundred  cents  in  districts  formed  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  upon  such  increase  being  ordered 
by  a majority  of  the  tax2)ayers  of  the  districts  voting 
at  an  annual  or  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  also  jrrovided  (Section  8006,  E.  S.  of 
1889)  that  a levy  for  building  purposes  may  be  made, 
not  to  exceed  sixty-five  cents  in  country  districts, 
and  one  hundred  cents  in  city,  town,  and  village 
districts,  upon  being  authorized  by  two-thirds  of  the 


qualified  voters  of  the  district,  voting  at  an  annual  or 
sijecial  meeting  called  for  that  jiuri^ose.  The  board 
is  also  empowered  (Section  7981,  E.  S.  of  1889)  to 
borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses, 
when  authorized  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  following  restrictions  (Section  7982,  E.  S.  of 
1889)  are  i)laced  upon  the  power  to  vote  bonds: 
The  loan  not  to  lie  contracted  for  a longer  period 
than  twenty  years,  and  the  entire  amount  of  said 
loan,  incluiling  iiresent  indebtedness,  at  any  time 
not  to  exceed  five  iier  cent  of  the  value  of  the  taxable 
jiroiierty  of  the  district.  For  similar  constitutional 
provisions  concerning  taxation,  see  Article  X.,  Sec- 
tions 11  and  12  of  the  Constitution  in  1875. 

Under  these  limitations,  quite  ample  funds  for 
Inrilding  and  school  iiurjioses  are  being  provided. 
Although  the  resort  to  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes  was  long  delayed,  it  has  now  become  the 
chief  source  of  school  revenue.  Of  the  86,117,815.63 
received  for  public  education  during  the  j^ear  ending 
June  30,  1892,  the  following  amounts  came  from 
sources  other  than  local  taxation: 

Interest  on  State  school  fund  (plus  one- 


fourth  of  the  revenue) $876,719  17 

Interest  on  county  fund 320,537  63 

Interest  on  township  fund 233,682  59 


This  leaves  more  than  four  and  a half  millions  to 
come  from  local  taxation. 

TR.VINING  AXD  LICPIXSIXG  OF  TEACHERS. 

For  training  of  teachers  in  Normal  Schools  see  dis- 
cussion of  these  schools.  As  an  agency  for  training 
teachers,  the  Teachers’  Institute  is  second  only  to  the 
Normal  School.  We  find  State  Sujierintendent  after 
State  Suiierintendent  recommending  voluntary  insti- 
tutes. Between  1853  and  1865  these  voluntary  insti- 
tutes seem  to  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  always  lasting,  however,  for  but  a few 
days.  Tlie  school  law  of  1865  established  the  first 
system  of  Teachers’  Institutes,  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  County  Superintendent  to  establish,  and  the 
teachers  to  attend,  these  institutes.  But,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  school  law  of  1874,  this  institute 
system  was  repealed,  and  the  State  returned  to  the 
voluntary  jilan.  These  voluntary  institutes,  however, 
slowly  improved,  being  held  in  more  than  one-half 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  1891,  and  many  of  them 
lasting  two  weeks — some  of  them  three  and  four 
weeks.  But  during  all  this  time,  no  law  provided 
for  an  institute  fund.  The  fund  for  the  payment  of 
institute  instructors  was  derived  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  teachers  in  attendance.  In  1891, 
the  present  institute  law  was  enacted.  Before  enter- 
ing into  a discussion  of  this  law,  the  history  of  licens- 
ing teachers  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

Prior  to  1853,  the  local  township  boards,  or  rather 
a sub-board,  composed  of  members  of  the  township 
board,  not  only  employed  teachers,  but  examined 
them,  and  visited  and  inspected  schools,  so  far  as 
they  were  inspected.  From  1853  to  1865,  a School 
Commissioner,  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 


county,  examined  and  licensed  teachers ; from  1865 
to  1874,  a County  Superintendent,  and  from  1874  to 
IShl,  a County  Commissioner.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  institute  law,  which  com- 
bines in  itself  the  two  functions  of  training  and 
licensing  teachers. 

A small  percent  of  IMissouri’s  teachei’sare  ti’ained 
and  licensed  by  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  Nor- 
mal Department  of  the  State  University.  Those  who 
complete  the  elementaiy  course  of  two  years,  are 
gi'anted  a certificate,  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  district  of  the  State  for  a period  of  two  years; 
those  completing  the  advanced  course  of  four  years, 
are  granted  a Normal  diploma,  authorizing  the  holder 
to  teach  in  any  district  of  the  State  during  life,  sub- 
ject to  revocation  for  cause. 

IXSTITl'TE  L.VW. 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State  were  licensed  by  county  commissioners 
elected  by  qualified  voters  of  the  respective  counties, 
and  holding  their  offices  for  two  years.  As  no  special 
qualification  was  required  of  the  commissioners,  and 
they  were  subject  to  local  and  political  pressure, 
much  of  this  work  of  examining  and  licensing  teach- 
ers was  poorly  done.  To  improve  on  this  method  of 
licensing  teachers,  and  to  give  the  great  body  of 
teachers  with  poor  educational  advantages  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a few  weeks’  professional  instruction  in 
institutes,  the  Thirty-sixth  General  Assembly,  in  1861, 
enacted  the  Institute  Law.  This  Institute  Law  as 
originally  enacted,  provided  (1)  for  a State  Training 
School  in  charge  of  ten  aide  educators,  appointed  l)y 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  train  and  license 
institute  conductors  and  instructors;  and  (2)  for  the 
holding,  (luring  .lime,  .Inly  or  August  of  each  year,  a 
four  weeks’  institute  in  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  counties  of  the  State.  Two  sessions  of  the 
State  Training  School  were  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  300,  and  with  most  gratifying  results. 
In  this  Training  School,  dealing  with  the  common 
branches  only  and  emphasizing  management  and 
methods,  were  to  be  forged  the  educational  ideals 
that,  through  the  County  Institutes,  were  to  i-each 
practically  all  the  school-rooms  of  the  State.  The 
County  Institutes  are  in  charge  of  a conductor  or 
superintendent,  and  one  or  more  instructors.  The 
institute  fund  for  the  payment  of  conductors  and 
instructors  is  derived  from  the  payment,  by  each 
teacher,  to  the  county  treasurer  annually,  of  the  sum 
of  three  dollars.  No  teacher  is  permitted  to  attend 
an  institute  or  be  examined  for  a certificate  who  has 
not  paid  this  fee.  An  Institute  Board  of  Instructors 
and  Examiners  (consisting  of  the  county  commis- 
sioner, the  conductor  and  instructors  of  the  institute), 
at  the  close  of  the  institute,  grants  three  grades  of 
certificates,  valid  for  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
respectively,  in  the  county  in  which  issued.  Between 
two  annual  institutes,  the  county  commissioner  may 
examine  any  applicant,  who  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  did  not  attend  the  examination  of  the  County 
Institute  Board  of  Examiners,  upon  the  presentation. 


by  the  applicant  of  a receipt,  showing  that  the  three- 
dollar  institute  fee  has  been  paid  the  county  treasurer. 

The  two  strongest  features  of  the  (Missouri  Insti- 
tute Law  are:  (1)  the  State  Training  School,  insur- 
ing competent  and  enthusiastic  institute  conductors 
and  instructors ; and  (2)  the  making  of  the  County 
Institute  Board  of  Instructors,  also  the  Examining 
and  Licensing  Board,  thus  taking  the  licensing  of 
the  teachers  away  from  the  county  commissioner  as 
an  individual,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
ablest  town  principials  and  superintendents,  associ- 
ated with  the  county  commissioner  in  the  capacity  of 
Boards  of  Instructors  and  Examiners.  So  strong 
and  radical  was  the  Institute  Law,  that  its  enemies, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence, 
vigorously  battled  for  its  repeal  at  the  session  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  (1863)  just  closed. 
In  order  to  disarm  this  opposition,  the  friends  of  the 
law  consented  to  an  amended  institute  bill,  abolish- 
ing the  Training  School,  and  permitting  the  institute 
to  vote  the  length  of  term — not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  four  weeks ; and  making  other  slight 
amendments,  jierfecting  the  law.  This  amended  bill 
became  a law. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  also  authorized  to 
examine  applicants  and  grant  State  certificates,  valid 
for  life. 

COURSE  OF  .STUDY. 

(Missouri  has  never  established,  by  law,  either  a 
common  school  course  of  study  or  a high  school 
course.  A legal  course  of  study  for  County  Institutes 
has  been  established,  dealing  with  the  common 
branches  only,  and  a voluntary  course  of  study  for 
District  Institutes,  and  another  for  Itistrict  Schools 
have  been  printed,  by  private  enterprise,  and  used  to 
a considerable  extent.  The  course  of  study  in  each 
school  district  is  left  to  the  board  of  that  district. 

SCHOOL  OEG-VXrZ.VTIOX. 

By  act  of  1821,  authority  was  given  to  establish  a 
school  in  each  congressional  township,  thus  inaugu- 
rating the  township  system.  Later,  the  townshij) 
board  was  authorized  to  divide  the  township  into  one 
or  more  school  districts,  the  township  board  being 
composed  of  the  clerks  of  the  sub-districts.  With 
some  modification,  from  time  to  time,  this  organiza- 
tion continued  till  1874,  at  which  time  the  township 
organization  was  swept  away,  and  the  sub-districts 
declared  independent  districts,  each  with  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  directors — three  in  country  dis- 
tricts and  six  in  city,  town  and  village  districts — 
holding  their  offices  for  a term  of  three  years,  one- 
third  elected  annually.  (Many  of  our  best  educators 
feel  that  school  township  organization  is  far  pirefer- 
able  to  the  independent  district  organization.  The 
township  organization,  from  which  our  system  has 
emerged,  was  a sort  of  pseudo  towiishipi  organiza- 
tion— an  unfortunate  mixture  of  the  district  and 
township  systems.  The  district  boundary  lines  may 
be  changed  by  a majority  vote  at  the  annual  meeting, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  county  commissioner  in  case 
the  proposition  fails  to  carry  in  any  district  or  part 


of  a district  affected.  Disorganizeil  territory  may  be 
formed  into  a new  district  or  attached  to  an  ailjoin- 
ing  district.  Board  of  Directors  has  iDower  “to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization, 
grading  and  government  in  their  school  district;” 
to  employ  teachers ; to  purchase  material  and 
apparatus,  and  to  care  for  the  property ; also  to 
suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  conduct  tending  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  school,  and  to  admit 
non-resident  pupils  and  fix  the  tuition  fee  for  the 
same. 

STATE  SUPEEVISIOX. 

From  1<S42  to  1854,  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
ex-officio  State  Superintendent.  During  these  years, 
this  position  was  tilled  by  James  L.  Minor,  Falklaiiil 
n.  Jlartin  and  Ephraim  B.  Ewing.  From  1854  to 
1801,  the  i^osition  of  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  was  filled  by  John  AV.  Henry,  Edwin  C. 
Davis  and  AV in.  B.  Starke.  Dtiring  the  war  (1862, 
1863  and  1864),  sui)erintendency  of  common  schools 
was  abolished,  and  Alordecai  Oliver,  Secretary  of 
State,  served  as  ex-otlicio  superintendent.  At  the 
<‘lose  of  the  war  (1866),  superintendency  of  public 
schools  was  createil.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
(ISDS),  the  following  have  served  as  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools:  Thos.  A.  Parker,  Ira 
Divoll,  John  Alonteith,  R.  D.  Shannon,  AV.  E.  Cole- 
man and  L.  E.  AA^olfe. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  elected  every  four 
years  by  the  qualitieil  voters  of  the  State,  and  resides 
at  the  seat  of  government.  The  law  makes  it  his 
<luty  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  eilucational 
funds  and  interests  of  tlie  State ; to  annually  distri- 
bute the  State  school  moneys;  to  print  and  annually 
ship  to  the  county  commissioners  the  necessary 
school  blanks  for  distribution  to  school  officers ; to 
require  copies  of  records  and  other  information 
relating  to  schools,  from  city,  town  and  county 
officers ; to  print  and  distribute  the  school  law  with 
instructions.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  to  examine 
teachers  and  grant  State  certificates ; to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  (teneral  Assembly,  amt  when 
not  in  session  any  one  year,  to  the  Covernor ; to  visit 
the  different  parts  of  the  State,  conferring  with 
boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers,  coun- 
seling teachers,  visiting  schools,  delivering  lectures, 
etc.  All  moneys  reasonably  exiiernled  b_v  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties,  as  jirescribed  by  this 
section  shall,  ui)on  jn-oof,  be  allowed  him  by 
the  Auditor,  and  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
He  is  allowed,  annually,  S500  for  traveling  ex- 
jtenses. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Prior  to  1853,  there  was  a sort  of  inspection, 
under  the  direction  of  the  townshiir  board;  from 
1853  to  1865,  a visitation,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 
by  the  county  commissioner  who  was  paid  two 
dollars  per  day  while  iierforming  hi$  duties;  from 
1865  to  1874  a somewhat  more  efficient  visita- 
tion by  the  county  superintendent,  limited  to  sixty 
days  in  each  year,  “unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 


county  court,  and  to  receive  for  his  services  such 
per  diem  as  the  county  court  may  deem  just  and 
proper  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  superintendent.”  During  the 
nearly  ten  years  following,  many  strong  suiierintend- 
ents  graced  the  office,  but  unfortunately,  a great 
number  of  iiolitical  tricksters,  broken-down  lawyers 
and  ministers.  In  1874,  this  system  of  supervision 
fell  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  its  inefficiency 
and  unpopularity.  The  successor  to 'the  Superin- 
tendent— the  County  Commissioner — is  restricted  to 
a few  duties — the  examination  of  teachers  and  the 
granting  of  certilicates,  the  revocation  of  certificates, 
the  settling  of  district  boundary  contests  on  appeal, 
and  the  making  out  of  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent.  He  receives,  for  making  out  his 
report,  between  twenty  and  forty  dollars,  depending 
upon  the  population  of  the  county.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  institute  law,  he  received 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  certificate  granted 
or  teacher  examined.  Under  the  institute  law,  he 
receives  compensation  as  conductor  or  instructor  in 
his  institute,  and  a fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
for  each  teacher  examined  between  institutes.  For 
work  in  institutes,  he  may  receive  as  conductor 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week;  as 
instructor,  twenty-live  dollars  per  week. 

Our  best  educators  believe  Missouri  is  soon  to 
have  an  efficient  system  of  supervision — a system 
free  from  many  of  the  defects  and  objectionable 
features  of  other  States.  AA'ith  the  wonderful  impetus 
given  to  eilucation  under  the  institute  law,  the  times 
seem  ripe  for  such  a system  3Iay  it  not  be  long 
delayed. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Up  to  1875,  the  choice  of  text-books  was  left  to 
each  school  board.  In  1875,  a law  was  passed  author- 
izing a convention  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  school 
boards  of  each  county  to  adopt  text-books  to  be  used 
for  five  years.  Two  adoptions  were  made  umler  this 
law,  which  was  repealed  in  1885.  In  a large  per 
cent  of  cases  the  county  adoption  was  not  inforced, 
there  being  no  iienalty  for  failing  to  conform  to  the 
adopted  books.  In  1891,  the  present  text-book  law 
was  enacted.  This  law  maile  it  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint  four  persons,  who,  together  with 
the  State  Superintendent,  constituted  the  State 
School-book  Commission.  The  law  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  School-book  Commission  to  a<Ivertise  for  the 
lowest  and  best  bids  for  furnishing  text-books  in  the 
common  branches  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  for  a period  of  five  years,  and  imposed  penal- 
ties uiion  school  boards  for  failure  to  use  the  adopted 
books  after  September  1,  1892;  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  depositories  in  cities  of  10,000 
inhabitants  or  over,  where  the  adopted  books  could 
be  had  at  contract  prices ; provided  for  the  sale  of 
the  adopted  books  by  retail  dealers  at  ten  per  cent 
above  the  contract  prices.  The  Commission  con- 
tracted for  the  following  books  with  corresponding 
prices : 


Text-Books  Contracted  for  hy  the  Missouri  School-Book 
Commission,  for  a period  of  five  years,  from 
Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1896. 


Contract 

price. 

Retail 

price. 

Exchange 

price. 

tiC  . 

- 9 

American  Book  Co. — 

Barnes’  Brief  History,  in  cloth 

so  80 

so  88 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 UO 

2 20 

charts,  ,\lcoufte>  > 

4 00 

4 40 

JIcGuffev's  Revised  Speller,  in  boards 

14 

16 

7 

17 

Steele’s  Hygienic  Physiolog^•,  in  cloth 

80 

88 

40 

1 00 

Townsend’s  Civil  Government, 

shorter  Course,  in  cloth 

58 

64 

29 

72 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Arithmetic, 

28 

31 

14 

35 

Ray’s  Practical  Arithmetic,  in  boards 

40 

44 

20 

50 

Primary  Arithmetic,  in  boards.. 

12 

14 

6 

15 

E.  H.  Butler  it  Co. — 

Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  in 

cloth 

44 

49 

22 

54 

Butler’s  Complete  Geography,  in  cloth 

96 

1 06 

48 

1 20 

D.  C.  Heath  A Co. — 

Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons,  I.,  in  boards 

20 

22 

10 

26 

“ “ “ II.,  in  boards 

35 

39 

17 

43 

Leach,  Shewell  & Sanborn — 

Brands’  Good  Health  for  Children,  in 

boards  

18 

20 

9 

20 

Brands’  Lessons  on  the  Human  body. 

in  cloth 

36 

40- 

18 

45 

Geo.  Sherwood  & Co. — 

Per  dz. 

Each. 

Per  dz. 

Analytical  Copy-books, Elementary... 

50 

5 

60 

Per  dz. 

Each. 

Per  dz. 

6 

ly 

Taintor  Bros,  cfc  Co. — 

New  Franklin  Primer  and  First 

Reader  (combined),  in  boards 

12 

14 

7 

15 

New  Franklin  Second  Reader,  in 

boards  

18 

20 

10 

22 

New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  in  boards 

25 

28 

15 

30 

“ Fourth  Reader,  in  boards 

36 

40 

20 

42 

“ Fifth  Reader,  in  cloth.... 

45 

50 

27 

DO 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

Omitting  any  account  of  numerous  special  acts, 
Missouri  has  had,  during  her  existence  as  a State,  six 
school  acts.  The  first  general  act  upon  the  subject 
was  passed  in  1824;  the  second  act  in  1835;  the  third 
in  1839 — long  and  minute  in  details ; the  fourth  in 
1853;  the  fifth  in  1865;  the  sixth  in  1874.  In  1891 
were  passed  the  two  important  and  special  acts — the 
Institute  Law  and  the  Text  Book  Law.  Looking 
back  over  our  educational  history,  we  find  one 
steady  forward  march,  from  the  time  when  Missouri, 
in  forming  her  constitution,  met  the  liberal  lan<l 
grant  of  the  General  Government  by  providing : “One 
school  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  town- 
ship as  soon  as  practicable  and  necessary,  where 
the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis,’’  to  the  laying 
of  the  great  educational  cornerstone  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1865,  as  follows:  “A  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential  to  the 


preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain 
free  public  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all 
jiersons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years.”  The  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1865  was  repeated  in  the  constitution  of  1875, 
substituting  six  and  twenty  years,  instead  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  expression  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1820,  “where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis,” 
shows  that  the  idea  of  free  education  at  public 
expense  had  not  yet  secured  recognition.  But  this 
recognition  is  given  unreservedly  in  the  section  just 
quoted  from  the  constitutions  of  1865  and  1875.  “The 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free 
public  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all 
i:)ersons.”  Neither  these  sections  nor  the  laws 
enacted  under  them  exclude  negroes  from  their 
liberal  provisions.  No  State  deals  more  liberally, 
educationally,  with  her  negroes  than  Missouri, 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  estab- 
lish a separate  free  school  for  them  whenever  there 
are  fifteen  enumerated  in  the  district.  When  less 
than  fifteen,  the  board  may  establish  such  school, 
or  the  colored  pupils  may  attend  gratis  any  colored 
school  in  the  county.  Missouri  maintains  Lincoln 
Institute  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  and  by 
educating  the  white  and  negro  children  separately, 
secures  to  the  negro  race  the  teaching  of  their  own 
schools. 

While  the  pendulum  seemed  to  swing  back  in  1874, 
we  really  found  a firm  and  enduring  foundation.  In 
the  enactment  of  1874,  and  under  the  constitution  of 
1875,  Missouri  sunk  her  educational  caisson  through 
the  shifting  sands,  and  planted  it  upon  the  enduring 
rock  of  public  opinion. 

Though  at  times  her  advance  has  seemed  to  be  less 
rapid  than  some  would  wish,  it  has  ever  been  forward 
with  that  resistless  momentum  that  comes  from  the 
accumulated  force  of  public  approval.  The  system 
has  seen  many  dark  days,  and  has  come  up  through 
much  tribulation.  But  much  of  its  past  has  been 
glorious ; its  future  will  be  more  glorious.  With  an 
annual  expenditure  of  §6,091,835,  three  State  Normal 
Schools  for  whites,  a Normal  Department  in  the  State 
University,  and  Lincoln  Institute  for  the  training  of 
colored  teachers ; with,  in  many  respects,  the  strong- 
est institute  law  in  any  State,  with  a State  University 
having  recently  received  an  endowment  of  more  than 
half  a million,  and  an  appropriation  of  one-fourth  of 
a million  for  the  erection  of  a main  building,  Mis- 
souri’s educational  future  is  assured. 
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